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EVENTS 


Editorial 


COLLEGE DEGREE FACTORIES 

Tur wuicur of the get-educated-quick schemes whereby 
aspirants for academic tithes pay money in return for a 
“degree” from a “college of astropsychic tautology” has 
once more been given national attention with the pub 
lication of Robert H. Reid's “American Degree Mills” by 
the American Council on Education, This bulletin has 
performed a public service not only in its own right as a 
reliable survey of the problem, but also as a source of 
front-page stories in the nation’s press 

It was gratifying when Secretary Arthur S, Flemming 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
“declared war,” to use the headline language of the news 
papers, on the phony colleges. Likewise, it was reassuring 
to know that the U.S. Office of Education would review 
the relationship of the Federal) government to such 
“schools” and that it would Ysoon” prepare a directory 
of the diploma mills 

No doubt the sudden shock of mass-medium publicity 
made Secretary Flemming react with consummate speed 
One wonders, however, why he had to wait so long. The 
files of the Office of Education must contain considerable 
information, the same compiled by Mr. Reid, on which 
to base a campaign against the debasement of academic 
titles. As far back as some 8&5 years ago, there existed 
printed materials concerning fake degrees. Professional 
and general magazines published articles at various times 
to warn the public, The National Education Association 
appointed a committee headed by the late J. B, Edmonson 
to investigate the matter, 

Having raised the question about the government's slow 
boiling point, let us now look ahead. Assuming that the 
Office of Education will perform as Secretary Flemming 
promised (and there is no professional reason why_ it 
should not, since it has many highly qualified persons on 
its staff), assuming that the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Post Office crack down with respect to fraudulent 
or questionable advertising, and assuming that state de 
partments of education do what they should have done 
much earlier and force the degree mills to cease and de 
sist—then what? Will all be well in degree-granting in 
stitutions? An affirmative answer would be too simple 
and, hence, misleading 

American colleges and universities still have some 
housecleaning to do. Standards of course credits, exam 
inations, and thesis projects are by no means uniformly 
good. Neglecting to reform the institutions from = within 
will very likely lead to the degeneration of the degrees of 
even bona-fide colleges 

A college charter and a certificate of accreditation are 
unfortunately not always adequate as shields against 
phoniness 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL TESTING PROGRAMS 

\ JOINT sruby of testing programs offered to elementary 
and secondary schools by state, regional, and national 
testing organizations was announced Oct, 26, 1959,’ by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, the 
American Association of School Administrators, and the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. ‘The study will be 
concerned with the extent to which testing programs may 
influence the curriculum of the schools and will examine 
the effects of using school time for testing programs not 
directly connected with teaching in the schools, 

Charles C. Holt, assistant’ superintendent, Proviso 
Pownship High Schools, Maywood, IIL, has been named 
director of the project, which will require about a year 
Ralph W. ‘Tyler, director, Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif., and Glyn Morris, 
assistant superintendent for pupil Lewis 
County, N. Y., will serve as technical consultants 

(EVENTS continued on page 517) 
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GIDEON HAWLEY, 
EDUCATIONAL STATESMAN 


By C. W. HUNTLEY 


Dean, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Tw YEAR 1959 marks the 150th anniversary of 
the graduation from Union College of a young 
man whose vision and energy were to have a 
profound effect upon the early development of 
public school education in New York. State. 
Gideon Hawley, appointed the first Superinten 
dent of Common Schools four after his 
graduation from college, not only prepared much 
of the basic legislation upon which the present 
school structure is built, but initiated administra- 
tive policies and set precedents which continu: 


years 


to make themselves felt down to the present day. 

Hawley, often referred to as the “Father of the 
Common School Sysiem of New York State,” 
born in Huntington, Conn., in 1785. His family 
later moved to Saratoga County, N. Y., where 
young Gideon remained at home working on the 
farm. Since, in his own words, he was “too infirm 
in health for farming,” he went to the academy 
in Ballston in 1804 to prepare for college. A yeat 
later found Hawley entered at Union College, 
the first institution of higher learning to be chai 
tered by the Board of Regents, a group which 
Hawley was himself to join later and serve well 
for so many years. Following his graduation in 
1809. Hawley was invited to remain at the college 
as a tutor, at the same time reading law. He felt 
himself called to the ministry, however, but the 
Calvinistic doctrines of Presbyterianism soon 
aroused misgivings in him. Believing that he 
could not preach a creed which he could not 
personally accept, he abandoned theology and 
resumed the study of the law. In 1812, he was 
admitted to the Supreme Court. Determined to 
seek his fortune in the western part of the state, 
he set out on horseback and had reached the 
Fingerlake country when, quite unexpectedly, 
he learned that he had been appointed Supei 
intendent of Schools, an office just 
created by the Legislature. 
$300 a he found it 
the same time to practice law, a division of in 


Was 


Common 
Jecause the salary 


was but year, necessary at 
terest and energy that was to characterize all of 
his mature years. 

To set the stage for Gideon Hawley’s contribu 
tions to education, one must recall the history 
that preceded him. The concept of common 
schools seems to have come with the early Dutch 
colonists. One notes, for example, that the States 


508 


general of Holland in 1621 enjoined the New 
Amsterdam colony “to find speedy means to 
maintain a clergyman and a school master,” and 
it was required that each householder and_ in- 
habitant should pay a tax for the latter's main- 
tenance. When the English took over the colony 
in 1664, almost every settlement had a regula 
school, but the new rulers appear to have been 
less enthusiastic about popular education, the 
English tradition apparently assuming that edu- 
cation is a matter for the family rather than the 
state. Following the chaotic conditions attendant 
upon the Revolution, the Regents as early as 
1787 called to the attention of the Legislature 
the need of the state for some kind ol 
general elementary education. In 1805, Pres. 
Eliphalet Nott of Union College revived state 
wide interest in common school education by 


new 


persuading the Legislature to sell 500,000 acres 
of public lands and agree to use the proceeds as 
a permanent Common School endowment fund. 
It was not until 1812, however, that a statute was 
enacted providing for both the proper admin 
istration and the necessary financing of common, 
or public, education, and it was under the pro 
Visions of this statute that Hawley was appointed 
superintendent, 

lo view the matter in its proper context, one 
must remember that Hawley had to undertake 
a task of tremendous proportions in which there 
was little in the way of precedents to guide him. 
Just as a strong and imaginative college presi 
dent may influence the course of an institution 
lor many years after he has ceased to preside, so 


it is presumable that many of the practices and 
policies which Hawley originated have contin 
ued down to the present. One wonders, for ex 
ample, if it was Hawley’s Jegal background that 
led to the unusual blending of judicial and ad 
that ol 


ministrative functions in the same ofhce 
1904, of 
sioner—for the law gives the commissioner judi 


the superintendent, or, since commis 
cial authority in some respects co-ordinate with 
that of the court of appeals and sufficient au 
thority to enforce his decisions. Such a con 
centration of power in one person is most ce} 
tainly unusual in our government. 

Hawley applied himself with great energy to 


his new role, not only working out the countless 
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details of setting up a state-wide system of pub- 
lic schools, but so gaining the confidence of the 
Legislature that he was called upon the floor of 
the Assembly to advise and explain the basic 
legislation which he had prepared. Somehow he 
found time to write the state’s first instructional 
syllabus. 

For all his breadth of vision, his thinking did 
not reach out to universal free elementary edu- 
cation. Under legislation which he wrote, the 
state levied taxes to provide the school building 
and part of the teacher's salary, the remainder 
coming from tuition. The destitute could send 
their children to school only if they were willing 
to take the pauper’s oath. It was not until 1867 
that this barrier to schooling was removed in 
the clearly felt that i 
wanted their children to be educated, they some- 


state. Hawley parents 


how would find the means. 


Citizens who argue today with ill humor about 
a return to the Three R's would do well to listen 


to Gideon Hawley. The curriculum should em- 
brace, he wrote, English grammar, “Beauties ol 
the Bible,” geography, surveying, the history and 
Constitution of the United States, and part ol 
the law. Further, 


the first object of a teacher should be to make 


“In the instruction of youth, 


study a voluntary and agreeable employment. . . 
Unwilling study is always languid, and the im- 
feeble and 


pression received from it, necessarily 


transient. Po effect this important end, the 
study of the pupil should be adapted to his ca- 
pacity; a given task, limited to what he can 
easily perform, should always be assigned to him; 
he should be assisted in’ his progress by the 


Had 


Hawley only employed such terms as motivation, 


kindness and attention of his teacher.” 
individual differences, and maturation, his thesis 
might well appear in the most modern educa- 


tional texts. 


Hawley’s tenure as Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools came to an abrupt end in 1821, 
when he was replaced by a political favorite. 
Judging from his autobiography, Hawley was 


very much distressed by his removal, for he had 


hoped to make the common. schools his life’s 


work. His contribution to education, however, 
was far from being ended. In 1814, he had been 
appointed Secretary of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity. Though his financial rewards from this 
office were indeed small, apparently being limit 
ed to a modest fee for issuing diplomas in med- 
icine, his duties were many. Hawley retained 
his post of secretary until 1841. Nine months 


later he was elected a Regent by the Legislature 
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and continued as a member of the Board of Re- 
gents until his death in 1870. Thus, except for a 
period of a few months, he was intimately con- 
cerned with the Board of Regents for more than 
56 years. 

The year 1845 found Gideon Hawley taking 
part in yet another major educational develop- 
ment, the establishment of the State Normal 
School, now the New York State College fon 
Albany. That 
well conceived and fulfilled a real need is, amply 
demonstrated by the 
many units of the State University of New York 


Feachers at this movement was 


present standing of the 
devoted to the preparation of teachers. To Haw- 
ley, the founding of a normal school must have 
been the fulfillment of one of his dreams for a 
sound system of public schools. 

Among his many duties in education, Hawley 
was elected a trustee of the Albany Academy 
(1818), one of the country’s early preparatory 
trustees listed 
Academy, 


was one ol the 
the Albany 


incorporated in 1821 as the first institution of 


schools. He also 


in the charter of Female 


its kind in the state. For 15 years, he served as 
one of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu 
tion of Washington, being appointed to this 
othce by Congress upon the founding of the in 
1846. Since life in the mid-20th cen- 
uninter- 


rupted series of committee and board meetings, 


stitution in 


tury is viewed by many as a virtually 
it is comlorting to note that a man of stature 
must have endured similar tasks a century ago. 
\side from the many reports and documents 
growing out of his official duties, Hawley never 
appeared before the world as an author. How 
ever, he did write and privately print an essay 
entitled “Definitions of Knowledge and ‘Truth, 
and on the primary division of knowledge into 
its most general departments, with some sugges 


tions on their secondary or sub-division.” For 


some reason which is not clear, the author was 
very reticent about the matter and did not wish 
to have his views on metaphysics published in 


the usual manner. 


Litthe concerned with sell-aggrandizement, 
Hawley worked with untiring devotion for the 
While an 


businessman, the 


successful 
lite 


which he 


general wellare eminently 


lawyer and focus of his 


was the furtherance of education fon 
labored quietly but with the same valor as the 
Gideon of old. Certainly the precedents which 
he set and the legislation which he guided con- 


make full 


later. Few, indeed, are the men of which 


century 
that 


tinue to themselves felt a 


can truly be asserted. 





1960 as a Centennial Year in 
the History of Education 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Washington, D. C. 


In CONTINUATION OL previously published. lists 
of centennial dates in the history of education,’ 
the following group of significant dates for 1960 
is presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons’ mentioned may be found in. stand- 
ard encyclopedias and histories of education. 


160 


Birth of Clement, head of the catechetical 


school at Athens. 


5600 
Birth of St. Isadore, chiefly 


“Etynjologies,”’ 


known for his 
an encyclopedia used in’ the 


schools ol Europe. 


1160 
Death of Peter the Lombard, whose “Book ol 
Sentences” completely changed the character of 
education in theology. 


1160 
Birth of Thomas Linacre, who studied Greek 
at Florence and returned to England to introduce 
the new learning, endowing chairs of Greek and 
of Oxford and Cam 


medicine at Universities 


bridge. 


15600 
Death of Philipp Melanchthon, professor olf 
Greek at University of Wittenberg, organizing 
genius of the Reformation, identified with the 
founding of Protestant schools and universitics 
in Germany, 
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1760 
sirth of Gustav Friedrich Dinter, director olf 
teachers’ seminaries in Saxony and superintend- 
ent of education in East Prussia. 
the deaf estab- 


First school for education ol 


lished in Parts. 


1860 

University of Aberdeen, Scotland, established 
through union of two previously organized in- 
stitutions. 

University of Lille, France, founded by author- 
ization of Pope Pius IV. 

Cusa-Voda University of Jassa, oldest Ruman- 
ian university, founded. 

Basic law enacted for organization of state sys 
tem of primary education in Chile. 

Death of Cyrus Peirce, principal of first Amer- 
ican state normal school, Lexington, Mass. (E21 
roncously reported as 1859 in last year’s article.) 

First English-speaking kindergarten in United 
States opened. at Elizabeth Peabody, 
sister-in-law of Florace Mann. 


Joston. by 


Course of lectures on “Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, School Economy, and the ‘Teaching Art” 
given to seniors at University of Michigan, one 
of the earliest university courses on education. 

Bard College, N. Y., established as St. Stephen's 
College 

Pennsylvania State “Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, established as a private normal school. 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College opened. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College established. 

Augustana College, HL, 
tana Seminary: 


established as Augus- 
Quincy College, IL, established as St. Francis 
Solanus College. 

Wheaton College, Ill., chartered. 

Simpson College, lowa, opened. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Winona, 
opened as Winona State Normal School. 

Augustana College, $.D., opened as Augustana 
Seminary. 


1958, for list of dates 
have appeared in’ this journal 


See SCHOOL. AND Society, Dec. 20, 
for 1959, Similar lists 
annually since 1926 
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A Modelistie Edueational Theory 


By ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Albany 


Dien is presented here as a new departure 
in educational theory because its emphases are 
new, even though it has deep roots in Gestalt 
psychology and the philosophy of wholism. No 
philosophy of this type 
SCHOOL AND SoctETy’s special issue on educa- 
tional theory (Jan. 17, 1959), but the viewpoint 


was represented in 


deserves a hearing. 

The first principle is that human learning con- 
structs or life and the 
world. New responses to a particular type ol 
situation may modily attitudes situa- 
tions of many kinds. While Progressive educators 
are no doubt right when they point to the 


reconstructs models of 


towards 


pupil's need of adjusting to situations as they 
arise, it is equally important to recognize that 


educationally significant adjustments modify 


an enduring but evolving representation of the 


probabilities of life. John Dewey sometimes 


recognized this, but it has not been conspicuous 


ly stressed by most of his followers. 

Modelism opposes the positivistic interpreta- 
tion of statements concerning values to the effect 
that they are nothing more than emotional ex- 
clamations. Each model of reality includes a 
perception of problems, and people acclaim as 
good whatever seems capable of solving or of 
painful character. 


obviating problems of a 


Ethical education develops the power to dis- 
criminate between spurious and genuine solu- 
tions and between the temporarily helpful and 
the relatively enduring goods of life. 

-What, then, about disagreements between dil 
ferent life and the world?“Should a 
teacher strive to cultivate a super-patriotism, o1 
a passive neutralism, or what? Modelism is en 


models ol 


tirely compatible with a limited angl critical 
relativism, though it truc that 
models of life and the world will not stand in 


seems some 
the face of certain experimental tests. However, 
since even the most rigorous experimental results 
are evaluated by reference to specifi tradi- 
tions and pressing circumstances, a micasure of 
pluralistic tolerance always will be +necessary. 
Education can help students become: aware of 
the arbitrary character of intellectual” emphases 
while demonstrating that, as Whitéhead  sug- 
gested, without arbitrary emphases, systematic 
theories would be impossible ; 

No doubt, elementary 
ltivate a particular model of life and the world. 


education must cul- 
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Art and constructive activity, no less than rote 
learning, must play a considerable part in this. 
Progressively higher stages of education should 
enable the student to identify and be reasonably 
critical of the different models of life and the 
world, including his own cherished models. ‘This 
enlightenment about the expendable character 
of models is a second order of learning which, 
as we have observed, can only follow learning 
of a lower order. Education on the critical level 
will involve a series of shocks, because it is dis 
concerting to discover the clements of frightened 
escapism or the clements of unsympathetic and 
sometimes cruel defamation which have been 
necessary features of the blind defense of chet 
ished models. ‘The student inevitably will dis- 
cover that he model in 
place of life or has allowed the celebration of 


has celebrated some 
some model to substitute for the appreciation 
of natural evidences and social communications, 
which remain 


specific model dictates the criteria of meaning- 


“meaningless” only as long as a 


fulness. 

We may conclude with some examples illu- 
strating the defamatory defense of models. Have 
not religions, such as 

defended them 


their re- 


the relatively 
Buddhism Christianity, 
the defamation of 


younge! 
and 
selves ‘at times by 
spective parent religions, Hinduism and Judaism? 
\nd have not the parents responded to this in- 
gratitude by defaming their own children? In 
the learn that New 
education, called “Progres 
misrepresenting 
called “‘for- 
much to 


similar vein, student may 


World 
sive,” 
Old 

mal.” 


sometimes 
defended itself by 
education, 
And the old 
criticize in the new, sometimes defaming the 
new through exaggerated emphasis upon weak 
nesses. Quite similarly, Communist theory has 
defamed capitalism, and vice versa. In all these 


has 
World 


sometimes 


world has found 


cases, Criticism was partly based upon objective 
but the mark and in the 
end became a frightened, character-assassinating 


evidences, overshot 
type of misrepresentation, 

Modelism recognizes the need both for an ar- 
bitrary element in education and for a progres- 
sive enlightenment which supervenes upon the 
arbitrary. It was Goethe who said that above 
all nations is humanity, and one would add that 
above all models is reality, though nothing can 
be said about its character except through the 
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aid of models. Nor can anything be said about 
models themselves except. in terms of hyper- 
models. The latter, however, are not substitutes 
for living, but theories which help us to dis- 


tinguish between destructive and constructive 


representations of life. Our outcome may seem 
to be abstrusely philosophical, but even the 
most elementary education is philosophical, and 
it is time to face up to that inescapable state of 
affairs. 


ON LANGUAGES: Are We 
Battling for Defeat? 


By RAYMOND S. MOORE 


Potomac University, Washington, D. C. 


‘ 
§ ou EDUCATORS, With the exception of the 
revered and able Mr. Conant and 
distressed over all the current peals for three o1 


others, are 


four years of high-school language. ‘Thousands of 
laymen and educators are piling on this lan- 
guage bandwagon like little children—and ap 
parently as thoughtlessly. Is there no better way 
to gauge language competence than by years ol 
study? 

Language competency is one of the most im 
portant preparations our children can obtain, 
both for thei 
personal satisfactions in’ this shrinking world. 


contribution as citizens and for 


More than one youngster has grasped hands with 
a far-off land because he had experimented with 
its language. And many of us who have lived 
overseas are distressed by America’s ignorance ol 
her neighbors. 

gut is piling year on year of languages ow 
answer, particularly in this day of advanced 
methods and equipment? Several factors should 
be recognized by administrators and laymen: 

1. More important than more years of lan- 
guage is how we teach what we offer. Instead of 
the traditional method, 
take the cue from the 
great language schools like Berlitz which employ 
teachers who can and will speak the language 


using grammar-first 


more educators should 


and will fit the grammar into the context of con- 
versation already learned. As head of the Japan 
Missionary College in Japan (Nihon San-Iku 
Gakuin Daigakku, Chiba Prefecture) in 1951, 
a language bufleted with strange 
grammar until the situation became mutually in- 
tolerable. But my language ship began to sail 
when a second teacher 


language instead oi 
9 


teacher me 


“conversationalized’”” the 
“grammarizing’’ me into it. 
Moreover, we often tend to assume that all 
languages are of equal difficulty. But what Amer- 
ican would learn Japanese or Russian script with 
equal facility as those of the Latin tongues? On 
the other hand, English with its simple written 
alphabet is paradoxically one of the most difh- 
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cult spoken languages to master. How quaint fot 
us to libel our English teachers for not teaching 
better grammar! 

Partly to quiet my suspicions and partly out 
of necessity, we set up a new English teaching 
program in 1952 at Japan Missionary College. 
The program operated at’ both secondary and 
collegiate levels. Previously, we had been teach- 
ing English in the typical Japanese—and Amer- 
ican—way: grammar first. The English conversa- 
tion had been so poor that I could frequently 
communicate more effectively by sign language 
or by my feeble Japanese. 

Our students participated ‘in an annual pre- 
fectural English contest and inevitably gave a 
shallow performance in a strictly mediocre com- 
petition, Seldom did they survive the county o1 
even local contest levels. The Japanese blamed 
our American instructors. The trouble, [ be- 
lieved, was with the method. Hesitantly the stat 
agreed to try the direct’ conversation method, 
long since proved by Berlitz and other language 
schools. Within one year, our students took the 
top prizes in the prefectural finals. After the sec 
ond year, they were invited to enter the state 
finals directly without local eliminations. Aftei 
the third year, their English was considered so 


good as to be “unfair competition in the contests 


because of American teachers,” and we with- 
drew. It was our considered opinion that these 
students were now learning more effective and 
functional English conversation in one year than 
they had previously learned in four. 

If time is not our criterion, then what shall 
it be? I would propose, among other things, that 

1. Every language class be conducted only in 
that language, in its currently purest form. This 
will place grammar in its proper perspective. 

2. Every teacher be selected on the basis of 
his competency to teach the language “from his 
heart,” not only from books, and be subsidized 


(Continued on page 513) 
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(Continued from page 512) 
to maintain such ability, including. necessary 
foreign travel. 

3. Wherever possible, constituents of the class 
or community who have indigenous background 
be utilized in making the instruction true to life. 

1. Specific goals and sub-criteria be set to deter- 
mine which of the following we must learn: sim- 
ple everyday conversation and/or reading, “cul- 
tured” formal (which differs #1 
many tongues needed often for 


conversation 


and is Writers 


and men ol the cloth), scientific language and 
reading, and how to write the language. If feas- 
ible, start teaching earlier, even at the primary 
school level, where language learning tends to 
be less painful and where the teacher need not 
sweat so much over motivation. 

5. Determine language qualification by mas- 
tery, not by years, lest we lay a sure foundation 
for prejudices and fears which already exist in 
the minds of the average American and lose the 
language baitle altogether. 
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Improving the Mathematical Training 


of Soviet Engineers’ 


By A. F. BERMANT 


Translated by Ivan D. London 
Brooklyn College 





Notre: On Mav 20, 1959, the 
heads of the mathematics departments of the 


TP RANSLATOR’S 


higher technical schools in Moscow held a meet- 
ing on the mathematical education of engineers. 
The following excerpt is from the paper read 
by the chairman of this meeting. 











.... ONE OF THE INITIAL reasons, producing the 
[widespread] deficiencies in the mathematical 
education of engineers, is undoubtedly their 
school training. 

In 1957 and 1958 the joint scientific-methods 
seminar of the departments of higher math- 
ematics in the higher technical institutions of 
made a thorough and detailed study 


entrance examinations in 


Moscow... 
of the results of the 
mathematics at the higher technical institutions 
of the city [Moscow]. After listening to the re- 
ports, presented by the representatives of many 
large institutes in Moscow, the participants of 
the seminar were compelled unanimously to ex- 
press thei dissatisfaction with these results: even 
in the largest and most popular higher technical 
institutions there was in actual fact no competi- 
tion in mathematics, and such there should be. 
{In other words, mathematical performance was 
about uniform.| In short, these results can be 
summarized thus: graduates of the secondary 
schools disclose weak mathematical development, 
which is expressed in deficiencies not only in 
knowledge of elementary mathematics, but also 
in skills in handling mathematical operations. 


December 19, 1959 


Actually, these are the same defects which are 
also mathematical training in 
the higher technical institutions. 

One could have expected that, in the light of 
the radical changes which the secondary school 


encountered in 


is undergoing in connection with the reform of 
the whole system of education, a serious improve- 
ment would be noted in the mathematical train- 
ing of pupils. Unfortunately, this is not so. The 
new school programs in mathematics, set up by 
the Russian Republic 
Sciences, were subjected to sharp criticism in the 
seminar, and afterwards in the 
Mathematical Society. These programs make no 
provisions for such matters, necessary for normal 


\cademy of Pedagogical 


also Moscow 


study in the course of higher mathematics in 
higher educational institutions, as combinations, 
the binomial theorem, 
functions, and certain transformations 


inverse trigonometric 

We consider that school programs ought to be 
oriented to the requirements of the system ol 
higher education. Not only do we have to be 
freed from the necessity of liquidating the gaps 
of the school in elementary math- 
ematical training—a necessity which is a burden 
to the teachers of the higher school—but in time 
we have also to raise considerably the require- 


secondary 


ments for entrance into higher technical institu- 
tions and afterwards the level of the very teach- 
ing of mathematics there. . . 


* 


From “The Chief Tasks 
ematical Training of Engineers 
17: 69-70, July, 1959, 


in Improving the Math 
Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly 
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CONFERENCE 


REPORT 


Excellence in College Teaching 


Ax EXAMINATION of college teaching and the 
factors that give it excellence brought to the 
12nd annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C., Oct. 8-9, 1959, 
more than 900 representatives of colleges and 
college organizations, the largest attendance in 
the council’s history. Persona] testimony in sup- 
port of college teaching as a career was offered 
by Dexter Perkins, president, Salzburg Seminat 
on American Studies, and professor emeritus of 
American civilization, Cornell University. He 
said, ‘There can be nothing more important fon 
the members of my profession than to.stimulate 
others to a way of life which they have found 
stimulating and rewarding. If one teaches with 
enthusiasm, if one pours oneself into one’s sub- 
ject, there will be young people in one’s classes 
who may come to think that the finest thing in 
life would be to become a professor.” 

Pres. Lee A. DuBridge, California Institute of 
that “the student himsell 
adopt the attitude that he comes to college to 
learn rather than to be taught,” and that “the 
professor think of himself as a learner rather 
than as a teacher; as a companion in learning 
rather than as a peddler of facts.” At anothei 
point, proposals fon 


Pechnology, asked 


commenting on large) 
“in the name ol tuition 
charges will pay faculty salaries,” DuBridge said, 
“IT am all 
budgets, of course. . 


classes economy so 


in favor of economy and balanced 
.. But a college which tries 
to operate like a factory is doomed to intellectu- 
al decay—and soon will be in a state where its 
The learning 


process is not subject to production-line tech- 


death is devoutly to be desired. 


niques.” 

Pres. John Gardner, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, questioned “whether in meeting the 
demands made upon [the university], it will ex- 
hibit qualities of statesmanship or function as a 
sort of badly organized supermarket. The truth 
is that the entanglement of the university with 
the rest of society has been in considerable meas- 
ure unplanned, undirected, and inadvertent. . . . 
\ tremendous activities has 
allowed to develop without any adequate guid- 
ing philosophy. For example, when a govern- 
ment agency with money to spend approaches 
a university, it can usually purchase any service 


array. ol been 


it wants. And many institutions still follow the 
odd practice of listing funds so received as gifts. 
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They not only do not look a gift horse in the 
mouth, they don’t even pause to note whether it 
is a horse or a boa constrictor.”” Gardner recom- 
mended the adoption by the institutions them- 
selves of “principles to guide the universities in 
their outside actiyities.”’ 

An unusually large 
joined in the six section groups concerning fac- 
ulty salaries and benefits, faculty-administration 
relationships, graduate preparation for college 


number of protessors 


teaching, new dimensions of faculty responsibil- 
ity, international education, faculty-student re- 
lationships, and utilization of new media fon 
instruction. 

Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, president, University 
of Oregon, and 1959 council chairman, suggested 
in the final address three ways to insure success 
in achieving quality in education: take steps to 
assure an adequate supply of teachers for the 
growing students bodies by modifying procedures 
for teacher utilization and by expanding teache 
production facilities; redesign the curriculum 
with the deliberate objective of preparing college 
teachers; and improve articulation in programs 
of elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
“Why,” asked Dr. Wilson, “should we endure a 
chasm between science, history and literature at 
thee break between 12th and 13th grades, when 
joining all professionals in the same learned so- 
cieties might provide the status attractions nec- 
essary to improve standards of scholarship and 
instruction, as well as reduce name calling?” 

At the business session, ACE Pres. Arthur S. 
\dams presented his annual “Review of the 
Year,” 


committees and commissions. Among seven res- 


covering the work of the council’s 28 


olutions adopted was one stressing the continu- 
ing need for aid in the construction of both 
housing and academic facilities and urging that 
“the officers and appropriate committees of the 
American Council on Education continue to 
present to Government leaders the need for ex- 
tension and expansion of the existing college 
housing loan program,” and that “they also urge 
appropriate legislation in the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress to provide sound long-range 
Federal assistance toward the construction of 
academic facilities.’ Other resolutions called for 
a continuing rise in salaries “to attract and hold 
first-rate teachers’; commended the Council of 
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State Governments for its action in urging its 
members to support legislation designed “to 
eliminate so-called education institutions which 
defraud their students and the public by selling 
degrees without demanding legitimate academic 
achievement”; and affirmed the need for highei 


The Molding of Mr. Packard’s 


Tu EXCERPT from Chapter 16 of Vance Pack- 
ard’s new book, ‘““The Status Seekers” (SCHOO! 
AND Society, April 25), gives an extremely one- 
sided picture of the mich independent school 
movement in this couniry. As an alumnus of a 
private boarding school and as a former private 
school teacher, | am shocked by the lack of ob- 
jectivity and obviously limited use of sources. Mr. 
Packard attempts to describe the state of inde- 
pendent secondary education in the U.S. in the 
1950's by referring chiefly toa chapter in E. Digby 
Baltzell’s “Philadelphia Gentlemen,” which deals 
with the education of that bluebloods. 
Much of Baltzell’s material, and hence Packard’s, 
is drawn from an Fortune 
(Jan., 1936), which gives capsule studies of 12 
famous private boarding schools for boys, 11 of 


town’s 


unsigned article 


them located on the East Coast. 

Some of Packard's 
but the meat of his chapter on private education 
from the Fortune article. For example, 
“less than | per cent of the grad- 


sources are more recent, 
comes 
he states that 
uates [of American private schools] even enter 
public service at all.” This figure 
from Fortune via Baltzell to surveys 
Exeter taken in the 1930's. The 
studies considered only major national and state 


seems to come 
and relers 


of Groton and 


political posts such as those of Cabinet member 
or governor. The article carried the 
subtitle: “They have produced from among the 
privileged youth of the country 67,000 Old Boys 
-but in their history only twenty-seven U.S. Sen 
one member of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
and one President of the U.S.” 
were used to demonstrate the inferiority of 


Fortune 


ators, 
statistics 
\mer- 


These 


ican private schools to English public schools as 
training places for political and governmental 
leadership. The fact that English political lead- 
ers have been drawn generally from a different 
class than have American not 
sidered by either Fortune or Packard. 

The molding of Mr. Packard’s mind by his 
limited has led him to condemn the 


leaders was con- 


sources 


December 19, 1954 


education to. stress international affairs, but 
called for study of the role of U.S. colleges and 
universities in projects abroad. 

CHARLES G. 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D.C, 


DOBBINS 


‘CORRESPONDENCE 


Mind 


American private school as a snobbish, primarily 
social institution dedicated to the preservation of 
class distinctions. In drawing this highly colored 
picture, he is doing a disservice to both public 
and private education in America. Since 1936, 
the private independent school movement has 
taken new and quite different directions from 
those defined by Packard. The snob 
still prosper, but they have had to 
academic standards so that their students 
get into the proper colleges. There is a 
kind of independent boarding school, 

co-educational, which accepts education as_ its 
primary task. Schools like Putney in Vermont 

and Verde Valley in Arizona promote legitimate 
educational experimentation with a student bods 

drawn mainly from the middle Such 
schools take great pride in providing scholarship 
aid to 20 or 30°, of their student body. The co- 
operative, parent-owned day school, an extreme 

ly active and vital development of the 1950's, far : 
from providing a snobbish segregated type of 

is frequently comprehensive 
than the local public school system, which often 
real 


S¢ hools 
thei 
can 


raise 


new 
often 


class. 


education, more 


is highly segregated as a result of estate 
values. 

How of independent 
school benefit public education in America? Fon 
thing, it provides a yardstick for public 
school performance. With the exception of the 


few highly endowed boarding schools, the inde 


does this new type 


one 


pendent school operates on a very low budget. 
Despite high tuitions, the salaries paid indepen 
olten more than $1,000 
below the comparable local public school salary 
scales. Why will competent people teach at this 
lower salary? They must be competent, for there 
is no tenure in the independent school, and 
there is a very close check on the quality of the 
most of these 


dent school teachers are 


From my 
lower salary, 


product. experience, 
teachers take a 


prestige which might attach to association with 


not because of any 
an independent school, but because of the ex 
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ceptional opportunities for educational experi- 
mentation in co-operation with other dedicated 
members of their profession. Many private 
schools play an important role in teacher train 
ing, particularly at the elementary level. The in- 
dependent school provides a very valuable lab- 
oratory for the introduction of new ideas in edu- 
cation, such as special programs for the gifted 


child. 


Mr. Packard, 


who surely will be widely read, has given us such 


It is unfortunate, indeed, that 


an inaccurate description of one of the most vig- 
orous educational movements in this country in 
the past decade. 

Davip M. CLARKSON 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 


STATUS BY LABEL 


Anvom FAMILIAR with the private or independ- 
ent school of today will find much to disagree 
with in Vance Packard’s “The Molding of 
Fender Minds” (SCHOOL AND Society, April 25, 
1959). First, Mr. Packard’s description of the in- 
dependent school is out of date, partly because 
the words of others. A 
principal source is E. Digby Baltzell’s “Phila- 
delphia Gentlemen.” Although published in 
1958, the book is concerned primarily with the 
period ending in 1940, to which Mr. Baltzell 
often Since 1940 
many changes have been wrought in educational 
institutions of all kinds, including the private 
Whether Mr. Packard’s conclusions are 
valid is not the point at issue here. If contem 


of excessive reliance on 


refers as the end of an era. 


SC hool. 


porary society and its institutions are to be an- 
alyzed, then the evidence ought to be contem- 
porary. Had up-to-date information been used, 
Mr. Packard would not have drawn such a stereo- 
typed image. 

Mr. Packard’s picture is also one-sided. Because 
he wants so much to show that the private 
school’s primary function is to “acculturate’’ its 
students into an upper-class style of life (hence 
its attraction to parents), he devotes no serious 
attention to the objectives for which the good pri 
vate school exists. The development of character, 
the growth of a sound sense of values, and the 
ares concerns 
Mr. Packard 
In an age when strengthening the 


pursuit) of academic excellence 


characteristic of the very schools 
mentions. 
curriculum and challenging the individual stu 
dent are the watchwords of the day, Mr. Packard 
might well have pointed out that the schools he 
lists for their social status have long emphasized 
solid work in languages, mathematics and the 
sciences, and other serious academic work, and 
have pioneered in such increasingly popular de- 


velopments as sectioning by ability and advanced 


placement. Further, to ignore the fact that the 


patrons’ choice of a school is heavily influenced 
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by the factors of educational philosophy and 
methods is, indeed, distortion. 

The most fundamental question raised by Mr. 
Packard has to do with the definition of dem- 
ocracy implied in his contention that the private 
school is not a “force for democracy.” The argu- 
ment apparently is that, because the enrollment 
is necessarily made up of a sizable percentage ol 
children whose families can afford the tuition, 
the private school, unlike the public school, is 
not a “class melting-pot.”” The assumption is that 
an appreciation for democracy can only result 
from putting together in one school representa- 
tives from a cross-section of income levels. More 
likely, democracy in a school results from what 
the pupils study, what example is set for them, 
what values they learn, and what understanding 
and respect are developed for their fellow. stu- 
dents as human beings and individual person- 
alities. That the democratic point of view can- 
not be developed except in the “melting-pot” ts 
a premise which needs more proof than Mr. 
Packard or anyone else has advanced to date. 

Diversity and freedom for diversity are surely 
ingredients of a democratic society and of the 
educational patterns of that society. The inde- 
pendent school as a part of the educational fabric 
has repeatedly and effectively contributed to the 
educational growth of the country since colonial 
days. That in this sense it has been and can be a 
force for democracy is a matter of record. 

In his book, ‘““The Status Seekers,” of 
the essay in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is a part, the 


which 
author states that we would be better off if “we 
judged people not by the symbols they display 
and the labels they wear, but rather by their in- 
Mr. Packard, it 


has judged the private school by a label. 


dividual worth.” would seem, 
Cary POTTER 
Assistant Executive Sec retary 
National Council of Independent Schools 
Boston, Mass. 
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Public and Private School Achievement 


W ane VANCE PACKARD (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
April 25) hits home on many of the points he 
raises, | would suggest that the reasons why pub- 
lic high-school graduates “tend to do better schol- 
astically than the private school graduates” are 
not quite so simple as he makes out. At some col- 
leges, the reason tor the higher average by the 
public school graduates in the freshman year is 
because they are selected from a larger group of 
applicants than are those students which come 
from the private schools. More second and third 
quarter boys from the private schools are accept- 
ed at competitive colleges than from the public 
high schools largely because of the great numbei 
of well-qualified high-school students applying 
and the terrific increase in the past few years of 
the number of high-school graduates. 


(EVENTS continued from page 506) 


NEA RESOLUTIONS ON FEDERAL AID 

THE &I-MeMBER Executive Committee and Board ot 
Directors, National Education Association, strongly re 
affirming the NEA stand for Federal support of educa 
tion, as embodied in the principles of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill introduced into the 86th Congress, passed a resolution 
on Oct, 12 calling on Congress to enact Federal aid legis 
lation immediately upon its reconvening in January, Phe 
text of the resolution is as follows: 

“Be it resolved, the Congress of the United States be 
called upon to enact legislation immediately upon recon 
vening in January 1960> to. provide broad and continu 
ing support of public education. Such legislation should 
insure an adequate level of federal financial support for 
general public education purposes 

“Be it resolved, further, this federal support legislation 
must leave to the states authority to allocate the funds as 
needed for salaries, school construction or both so as to 
maintain the principle of state autonomy in education.” 

At the same time, the NEA issued the following state 
ment: 

“The Board of Directors of the NEA, representing the 
fifty states, the District of Columbia, and the Common 
wealth of Puerto Rico, is alarmed by the failure of the 
Congress of the United States to provide adequate fed 
eral support for public education prior to adjournment 
in September 1959, This failure to meet the federal re 
sponsibility for appropriate financing occurred in’ the 
face Of mounting problems before public education, prob 
lems affecting the well being and strength of the nation 
and the present and future national prosperity 

“Every phase of public education is under-financed to 
dav, Teacher salaries, in general, are too low to attract 
and maintain an adequate corps of qualified teachers; 
equipment needs are not being met; school supply funds 
are woefully inadequate; insufficient funds exist to pro 
vide the types of programs needed in vocations, health, fine 
arts, sciences and all other fields; school construction lags 
far behind presently needed classrooms and laboratories 
Many continue to operate on half-day 
through necessity. There are local communities in every 
state unable to provide adequate finances for public edu 
cation at a time when enrollments are soaring and when 
national survival depends on the quality of public edu 


schools SESSIONS 


cation. 
“The solution to the problems besetting public educa 
largely United States 


rests in 


tion the Congress of the 


December 19, 1959 


While it is true that independent school stu- 
dents often lack the necessary drive, it is also 
true that many public high-school boys are “not 
motivated to strive,” and “frequently do not live 
up to the promise of their College Board Exam- 
inations.”” Admission officers are becoming leery 
of test scores and marks as a means of assessing 
a student's potential. Unfortunately, there are no 
adequate tests that can measure motivation, de- 
termination, eagerness to learn, curiosity, and 
imagination which are the human ingredients 
necessary for a meaningful and fruitful college 
experience, 

-VAN R. HALsey, JR. 
Assistant Dean of Admission 
Amberst (Mass. ) College 


accepting the responsibility of carrying its share in pro 
viding support of education throughout the nation, The 
public schools are in a critical situation today, The prob 
lem becomes more acute day by day, Federal support for 
education is mandatory at once, The first order of federal! 
business should be the adequate financing of public edu 
cation 


FURLOUGHS FOR 
AMHERST “UNDERACHIEVERS” 


Pweeve AMuHeERS! CoLLece undergraduates who 
not failing courses and not in disciplinary difficulties have 
been classed as “underachievers” and granted a_ year’s 
leave of absence, Under a program established at Amherst 
in 1958, students whose performance in college is well 
below their potential should expect to be asked to take 
the one-year furlough 

The objective of the program is to force students of all 
abilities to work up to their potential, In a recent report 
on the program, Dean C, Scott Porter said many students 
who had been in the underachiever class improved mark 
edly after the program was announced, Of those granted 
leaves, seven were sophomores and five were juniors 

\ total of 28 sophomores and 23 juniors were classified 
as underachievers during the spring semester of 1959 
Their records were carefully studied and their teachers 
were asked their opinions of the students’ work and of the 
students’ attitudes towards their work, Dean Porter held 
conferences with all the students in question and theit 
parents were notified that their sons might be asked to 
take a year’s leave. At the end of the year, their 
were reviewed and the 12 were granted leaves 

The students who were granted leaves will be allowed 
o return to college next year if they indicate that they 
are prepared “to take full advantage of the intellectual 
opportunities offered by the college,” Dean Porter said 


wel 


records 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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HIGH QUALITY TEACHING 

IN HIs ADDRESS to the New Jersey School Superintendents 
Association, entitled “Quality Education—An Investment 
in’ America’s Future,” Sept, 22, 1959, at Atlantic City, 
Dean John H. Fischer of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, made the following statement: 

“To attribute successful teaching to artistry alone can 
be misleading if it is assumed that such artistry is due ex 
clusively to inherent talent. It is likely that some peopl 
are; born teachers, Certainly the best teachers are often 
distinguished by deeply personal qualities. The same 
thing can be said of lawyers, violinists and physicians 
Like surgery, teaching can be learned by trial and error, 
but the early results are likely to be unfortunate, It may 
be that we have tolerated this method for training teach 
ers more readily than we have in the case of 
because the results during the early years are less dramatic 
and final in the one profession than in the other, The 
long-run results in teaching can, however, be fatal in their 
own way, Bad teaching may not kill the patient, but it 
surely does little for the health of his intellect. 

“To assure high quality teaching and learning, it is 
only sensible to make the greatest possible use of accumu 
lated experience in teaching techniques and to apply 
to teaching all that can be drawn from the sciences which 
explore human development and learning, This is but 
another way of saving that if a school is to have good 
teachers, they must be well selected, well educated them 
selves, and well trained in the specialized Knowledge and 
techniques of the teaching profession.” 


ve 
surgeons 


SECTIONING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


PLACING bright 


classes for 


average, and lower-ability students in 
separate part of their instruction has won 
overwhelming support from both teachers and students 
in three Wisconsin high schools, the University of Wis 
consin Cooperative Education Research and Services or 
ganization reported on Oct, 14, 1959, Directed by Prof 
Herbert J. Klausmeier of the School of Education, the 
study showed that 82°, of the juniors and seniors who had 
the separate classes approved of them, and that 92°% of the 
teachers favored continuing the arrangement. Small 
(700) students), medium-sized (1,000), and ‘large 
(2,000) high schools in different areas of the state 
involved. The English 
mathematics, science, and some areas of social science 

Ihe researchers asked students whether their friends 
more likely to be made in class, in’ extracurricular 
through fellowship in a local) church o1 
More than half of the friendships 


are made in school activities, about 35 


sized 
sized 
sectioned classes 


were were in 


were 
ACtIVIGeS, OF 
Hie ighborhood group 
> in required and 


elective classes, and about 15°, in) neighborhood and 


church associations 
Low-ability likely to 


groups 


students were found to be more 


make their friends in neighborhood and church 


than are middle- and high-ability students 
students are more likely to make their friends 


The brighter 
in the class 
room than are middle and low groups 

asked 
would like to have as friends or as co-workers 10 years in 
They would prefer 


The students also were to choose #hom they 


the study showed, to have 
they had in high 


the future 


the same friends, generally, as their 
school days 

Some educators were concerned that the sectioning of 
classes by ability would injure some of the social relation 
ships of the students, However, the research seems to 
that this is not the case,” Prof. Klausmeier ex 


study, these high schools 


show 
plained As a result of the 
have more confidence in the sectioning of students, Sec 
tioning in classes required for graduation appears not 
likely to produce any more undesirable social effects than 
would non-sectioned classes in) which possibly a large 
low-ability students might fail, quit 


number of school 


and not have the form friendships at 


school in non-class activities.” 


opportunity to 
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EUROPEAN WORKERS’ FOREIGN 
STUDY TOURS 


Some 860 workers from 21 European countries took part 
in study tours abroad sponsored in 1959 by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
They included agricultural workers, miners, postal em- 
ployees, workers in the transport and building trades, 
civil servants, shop assistants, masterbakers, co-operators, 
and, for the first time, a group of theater workers, The 
groups, usually numbering about 15 people, visited one 
or more countries and met, both at work and in their 
homes, men and women who earn their living in the 
same way. For instance, in June, 1959, women from 
\ustrian co-operatives made a tour of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Germany and visited a cocoa and chocolate factory in 
Hamburg and various other co-operative enterprises in 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. They also were shown some 
thing of the social services available to workers in these 
cities, 

Some international organizations planned tours for 
groups of workers from different countries, For example, 
19 agricultural co-operative employees from Belgium 
Finland, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, and Sweden went 
to the United Kingdom to study farms and farmers’ co 
operatives on a tour organized by the International Fed 
eration of Agricultural Producers 

Under the Unesco scheme, the cost of 
country to another is borne by 
in the host countries are paid for by workers’ organiza 
tions, employers, or the workers themselves, This year, 
Unesco contributed $50,000 to the study tours, while the 
and their spent approximately 


travel from one 
Unesco and all expenses 


organizations members 
$150,000. . 

Countries which sent or received parties of workers in 
1959 are Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Po 
land, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia, 

Since the Unesco European study tours started in 1952, 
7,220 workers from European countries have benefited by 
them. Some organizations plan their trips well in advance, 
and groups are encouraged to hold special language 
courses and discussions on the countries to be visited, so 
that members gain a more lasting impression of their tou 
(UNESCO) 
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GOULD, SAMUEL B. Knowledge Is Not Enough, Pp. 
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JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


discusses... 


The Child, the Parent 
and the State 


I. his latest book, The Child, the Parent, and the State, James 
Bryant Conant goes to the heart of one of the nation’s most urgent 
problems—what can and should be done for our schools? Enlarg- 
ing upon the outline he presented in The American High School 
Today, Mr. Conant examines in detail the relation of government 
to public education, with all its present-day complexity. Probing 
comparisons are made of our own educational system, with those 
of European countries. 

The author includes the text of Khrushchev’s statement on Russian 
education, with extracts from Soviet law on the subject. He next 
assesses the most important educational needs in the United States 
and shows what parents and citizens can do to ameliorate local 
school problems. Here, too, is a striking analysis of educational 
problems in a number of communities, with many recommenda- 
tions for constructive reform, including suggestions for greatly 
increased financial support. 


$3.50 
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BOOKS from Prentice-Hall - -- 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: 


Concepts, Practices and Issues 


by EDGAR L. MORPHET and THEODORE L. RELLER, both of University 
of California, and R. L. JOHNS, University of Florida 

One of the most unique and valuable features of “Educational Ad 
ministration” offers an extensive discussion of significant problems and 
issues in each chapter. Vhese constitute an integral and essential part 
of the chapter plan, not just a series of exercises. 

\nother important feature of the text is the inclusion of: principle 
findings of the C.P.E.A. and other studies on administration and 
leadership; extensive pertinent research from other disciplines such as 
political science, economics, social psychology, anthropology, and 
biology 

The book is organized under three headings: Basic Principles and 
Emerging Concepts, The Organization for Education and Administer 
ing the Program. 

560 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $5.95 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


AND YOUTH 


by WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK and G. ORVILLE JOHNSON, both of 
Syracuse University 


Written by major authorities in their respective areas of exceptionality, 
the book provides teachers or prospective teachers (all of whom have 
exceptional students in their classes), with a broad understanding of 
the total field. The authors describe the children concerned as well as 
the kinds of programs that can and should be provided for them. High 
ly technical aspects are purposely omitted. Introductory chapters pre 
sent the philosophy of education for exceptional children. Part II 
considers children who are intellectually exceptional. Part III treats 
of children with physical impairments 


715 pp Pub. 1958 Text price $7.25 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
by KENNETH H. HANSEN, Western State College of Colorado 


\n experienced educator presents an introductory course designed to 
attract. your ablest students to the teaching profession. Hansen shows 
the actual process of teaching—in the classroom, through other work of 
the school, and in the community. He then deals with the occupation 
aspects of teaching. Finally, he considers some of the common miscon 


ceptions that often confuse educational issues. The historical and 
philosophical perspectives are treated as integral parts of the whole 
picture rather than as separate, unrelated chapters. 

484 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price $5.95 
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